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Week Ending Friday, January 29, 1982 


Chinese New Year, 1982 





Message of the President. January 25, 1982 





I welcome the opportunity to express my 
warmest greetings to Chinese the world 
over as they celebrate this New Year 4680, 
the year of the Dog. 

Throughout America, we see the many 
important contributions which Americans of 
Chinese ancestry have made to the growth 
and development of this country. Their 
talent, vitality, and rich cultural heritage 
have helped forge our nation into one of 
the greatest in the history of mankind. 

The New Year is a time for optimism and 
reconciliation, a time when we put behind 
us the quarrels of the past and work to 
achieve greater understanding of ourselves 
and those around us, both friend and foe 
alike. It is a time when we look to the 
future with a sense of pride in all the 
human race has accomplished and in all 
which we have before us. 

Mrs. Reagan joins with me in extending 
our sincere best wishes to the Chinese 
American community for peace and pros- 
perity and a very Happy New Year. 


Ronald Reagan 


President’s Commission for the Study 
of Ethical Problems in Medicine and 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research 





Appointment of Four Members. 
January 25, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi- 
cine and Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
search: 


George R. Dunlop would succeed Donald N. Me- 
dearis for a term expiring July 18, 1985. Dr. 


Dunlop is attending surgeon at the University 
Hospital in Worcester, Mass. He is consulting 
surgeon at the Memorial Hospital and professor 
of surgery at the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School in Worcester. Previously he was 
consulting surgeon at the U.S. Naval Hospital 
in Chelsea, Mass., and the U.S. Veterans Hospi- 
tal in Rutland, Mass. He was chief of surgical 
service, the Memorial Hospital, in 1959-66. Dr. 
Dunlop is past president of the American 
Cancer Society and continues to serve as a 
member of the board of directors. Dr. Dunlop 
graduated from the Universicy of Cincinnati 
(B.S., 1927) and Harvard Medical School (M.D., 
1931). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Worcester. He was born March 31, 
1906, in St. Peter, Minn. 

Daher B. Rahi would succeed Renee Claire Fox 
for a term expiring July 18, 1985. Dr. Rahi is 
an osteopathic physician and surgeon in St. 
Clair Shores, Mich. Previously he was deputy 
medical examiner for Macomb County. He was 
president of the Macomb County Society of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons and presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of Osteopath- 
ic Physicians and Surgeons. He was appointed 
in 1979 to the Michigan Health Occupations 
Council, and later director of Michigan 
Statewide Professional Standard Review Coun- 
cil, Michigan Department of Human Services. 
His humanitarian endeavors include his service 
as chairman of the United Foundation Torch 
Drive for 2 consecutive years, and as a leading 
physician in the polio and measles immuniza- 
tion drive. Dr. Rahi graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Detroit (B.S., 1953) and the College 
of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery of Des 
Moines, Iowa. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in St. Clair Shores, Mich. He 
was born July 11, 1930, in Lebanon. 

Seymour Siegel would succeed Frances K. 
Graham for a term expiring July 18, 1985. Dr. 
Siegel is professor of ethics and theology at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, N.Y. 
He was chairman of the Department of Philos- 
ophies of Judaism, the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, in 1960-80. Dr. Siegel was senior re- 
search fellow, the Kennedy Institute of Bioeth- 
ics, Georgetown University, in 1976-77. He 
was chairman, Committee on Jewish Law and 
Standards, the Rabbinical Assembly, in 1973- 
80. He was a member of the United States 
Delegation to the World Population Year Con- 
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ference sponsored by the United Nations in 
Bucharest, Romania, in 1974. Dr. Siegel gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago (B.A.) and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (M.A., Ph. D.). 
He resides in New York, N.Y., and was born 
September 12, 1927, in Chicago, IIl. 

Lynda Smith would succeed Mathilde Krim for 
the remainder of the term expiring July 18, 
1983. Mrs. Smith is a member of the University 
of Colorado Medical Center Advisory Commit- 
tee in Denver, Colo. She is also a volunteer 
counselor and a volunteer for newborn aural 
testing at Penrose Hospital in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. In addition to these activities, 
Mrs. Smith is a member of the advisory board 
to the chancellor of the University of Colorado 
at Colorado Springs. She was active in raising 
funds for the Newborn Care Unit at the 
Children’s Hospital, Denver, in 1975-76. Mrs. 
Smith graduated from the University of Texas 
(B.S., 1962). She is married, has three children, 
and resides in Colorado Springs, Colo. She was 
born August 1, 1940, in Tyler, Tex. 


First Anniversary of the Return of the 
American Hostages From Iran 





Message of the President. January 25, 1982 





A year ago today fifty-two Americans re- 
turned home from Iran where they had 
been held hostage for fourteen months. We 
greeted them then with joy and thankful- 
ness. We condemned their captors for dem- 
onstrating a cynical contempt for interna- 
tional law and for Iran’s own law—and for 
undermining the fundamental commitment 
of all civilized nations to the settlement of 
disputes through peaceful means. 

We will never forget the courage and 
strength of these fifty-two Americans and 
their families throughout the crisis. We are 
proud to commemorate today the safe 
return of these brave men and women. 


Note: The message was sent to West Point, 
N.Y., for a ceremony commemorating the 
return of the hostages. 
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Bipartisan Congressional Leadership 





Remarks at a White House Dinner. 
January 25, 1982 





This just proves what I’ve always said 
after a thousand banquets: There’s nothing 
louder in a banquet room than a spoon on a 
glass. : 

I just wanted to say—no speeches or any- 
thing—just a word of welcome here to you. 
You are now back. Those of us who have 
been holding down the fort here, keeping 
the country running, are glad to have you 
back again. 

There’s been a certain amount of caustic 
criticism of me over supposed inaccuracies. 
And I was just saying to Speaker Rayburn 
here—{laughter|—— 

Now that we’re back, there’s been a lot to 
talk about whether we’re going to take up 
the social issues. Anytime you want to talk 
about new silver for the White House— 
{laughter|—— 

Seriously, it does seem that this might be 
a nice thing for us to get together here— 
before we all really settle down to the 
year’s work that’s ahead of us—and break 
bread together. And I’m delighted to have 
you here and welcome you all. I know that 
we're going to be—hard as it is to believe 
tonight—we might find ourselves at times 
in disagreement during the year ahead. 
And I know that that might occasionally 
happen, and I just hope we'll be able to do 
that without being disagreeable. 

So, welcome, and thank you ll 
coming. 


for 


Note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the 
Blue Room at the White House, at the 
dinner marking the return of the Senators 
and Representatives for the Second Session 
of the 97th Congress. 


National Afro-American (Black) History 
Month, February 1982 





Message of the President. January 26, 1982 


Afro-American (Black) History Month 
provides a welcome opportunity for each of 
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us to increase our awareness of the contri- 
butions black Americans have made to our 
nation. This annual observance inspires 
pride in the rich diversity that has been 
such a vital part of our country’s greatness. 
We are a people whose strength flows from 
the unity molded from that diversity. Com- 
prehending fully the meaning and impor- 
tance of that unity and diversity requires a 
thorough knowledge of the long record of 
courage and commitment that has so 
marked the struggle for justice, freedom, 
and equality by black Americans. The per- 
severance and personal sacrifice that have 
continually aided black Americans in their 
drive for achievement reflect values that 
are the very essence of the American spirit. 

The Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History can be justly 
proud of its many efforts to stimulate gener- 
al intellectual and scholarly interest in 
American black history. Furthering our 
knowledge of black history and develop- 
ment is an important part of the education 
not only of black Americans but of all 
Americans, and since 1915 your organiza- 
tion has been a leader in that process. 

Understanding our past is the foundation 
for full participation in the life of our coun- 
try. For this reason, I commend the de- 
served attention this month brings to 
Americans who not only have shaped our 
history but will be an integral part of our 
destiny. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The annual observance is sponsored 
by the Association for the Study of Afro- 
American Life and History. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of James L. George To Be an 
Assistant Director (Multilateral Affairs). 
January 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James L. George to be an 


Assistant Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (for Multilateral Af- 
fairs) He would succeed Charles Van 
Doren. 

Since 1977 Dr. George has been profes- 
sional staff member of the National Security 
Council, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. He is currently responsible for inves- 
tigations, hearings, reports, and legislation 
for Legislation and National Security Sub- 
committee concentration on foreign affairs 
reorganization plans and NATO affairs. 

Previously he was professional staff 
member for Sen. Bill Brock (R-Tenn.), Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, in 
1972-77, and public affairs fellow, Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
in 1972-73. 

Dr. George graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy (B.S., 1961) and the 
University of Maryland (M.A., 1969; Ph. D., 
1972). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Derwood, Md. He was born Octo- 
ber 16, 1939, in Chicago, IIl. 


United States Arms Control and 


Nomination of Norman Terrell To Be an 
Assistant Director (Nuclear and Weapons 
Control). January 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Norman Terrell to be an 
Assistant Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (for Nuclear and 
Weapons Control). He would succeed 
Thomas D. Davies. 

Mr. Terrell is currently serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Science and 
Technology. Previously he was Director of 
International Affairs, NASA, in 1977-78; As- 
sistant Director for Policy Review, U.S. Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, 1975-77; Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Counselor, Department 
of State, in 1973-75; Deputy Director, 
Office of International Security Policy, De- 
partment of State, in 1971-73; and Deputy 
Staff Director, President’s General Advisory 
Committee on Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament in 1970-71. 
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Mr. Terrell graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Washington (B.A., 1958) and Oxford 
University, England (M.A., 1961). He is mar- 
ried and has three children. He was born in 
Ft. Worth, Tex., and is 48 years old. 


The State of the Union 





Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of 
the Congress. January 26, 1982 





Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, honored guests, 
and fellow citizens: 

Today marks my first State of the Union 
address to you, a constitutional duty as old 
as our Republic itself. 

President Washington began this tradition 
in 1790 after reminding the Nation that the 
destiny of self-government and the “preser- 
vation of the sacred fire of liberty” is “final- 
ly staked on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” For our 
friends in the press, who place a high pre- 
mium on accuracy, let me say: I did not 
actually hear George Washington say that. 
[Laughter] But it is a matter of historic 
record. [Laughter] 

But from this podium, Winston Churchill 
asked the free world to stand together 
against the onslaught of aggression. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt spoke of a day of 
infamy and summoned a nation to arms. 
Douglas MacArthur made an unforgettable 
farewell to a country he loved and served 
so well. Dwight Eisenhower reminded us 
that peace was purchased only at the price 
of strength. And John F. Kennedy spoke of 
the burden and glory that is freedom. 

When I visited this chamber last year as a 
newcomer to Washington, critical of past 
policies which I believed had failed, I pro- 
posed a new spirit of partnership between 
this Congress and this administration and 
between Washington and our State and 
local governments. In forging this new part- 
nership for America, we could achieve the 
oldest hopes of our Republic—prosperity for 
our nation, peace for the world, and the 
blessings of individual liberty for our chil- 
dren and, somebody, for all of humanity. 
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It’s my duty to report to you tonight on 
the progress that we have made in our rela- 
tions with other nations, on the foundation 
we’ve carefully laid for our economic recov- 
ery, and finally, on a bold and spirited ini- 
tiative that I believe can change the face of 
American government and make it again 
the servant of the people. 

Seldom have the stakes been higher for 
America. What we do and say here will 
make all the difference to autoworkers in 
Detroit, lumberjacks in the Northwest, 
steelworkers in Steubenville who are in the 
unemployment lines; to black teenagers in 
Newark and Chicago; to hard-pressed farm- 
ers and small businessmen; and to millions 
of everyday Americans who harbor the 
simple wish of a safe and financially secure 
future for their children. To understand the 
state of the Union, we must look not only at 
where we are and where we're going but 
where we’ve been. The situation at this 
time last year was truly ominous. 

The last decade has seen a series of reces- 
sions. There was a recession in 1970, in 
1974, and again in the spring of 1980. Each 
time, unemployment increased and infla- 
tion soon turned up again. We coined the 
word “stagflation” to describe this. 

Government’s response to these reces- 
sions was to pump up the money supply 
and increase spending. In the last 6 months 
of 1980, as an example, the money supply 
increased- at the fastest rate in postwar his- 
tory—13 percent. Inflation remained in 
double digits, and government spending in- 
creased at an annual rate of 17 percent. 
Interest rates reached a staggering 21% 
percent. There were 8 million unemployed. 

Late in 1981 we sank into the present 
recession, largely because continued high 
interest rates hurt the auto industry and 
construction. And there was a drop in pro- 
ductivity, and the already high unemploy- 
ment increased. 

This time, however, things are different. 
We have an economic program in place, 
completely different from the artificial 
quick-fixes of the past. It calls for a reduc- 
tion of the rate of increase in government 
spending, and already that rate has been 
cut nearly in half. But reduced spending 
alone isn’t enough. We’ve just implemented 
the first and smallest phase of a 3-year tax- 
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rate reduction designed to stimulate the 
economy and create jobs. Already interest 
rates are down to 15% percent, but they 
must still go lower. Inflation is down from 
12.4 percent to 8.9, and for the month of 
December it was running at an annualized 
rate of 5.2 percent. If we had not acted as 
we did, things would be far worse for all 
Americans than they are today. Inflation, 
taxes, and interest rates would all be higher. 

A year ago, Americans’ faith in their gov- 
ernmental process was steadily declining. 
Six out of 10 Americans were saying they 
were pessimistic about their future. A new 
kind of defeatism was heard. Some said our 
domestic problems were uncontrollable, 
that we had to learn to live with this seem- 
ingly endless cycle of high inflation and 
high unemployment. 

There were also pessimistic predictions 
about the relationship between our adminis- 
tration and this Congress. It was said we 
could never work together. Well, those pre- 
dictions were wrong. The record is clear, 
and I believe that history will remember 
this as an era of American renewal, remem- 
ber this adiainistration as an administration 
of change, and remember this Congress as a 
Congress of destiny. 

Together, we not only cut the increase in 
government spending nearly in half, we 
brought about the largest tax reductions 
and the most sweeping changes in our tax 
structure since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. And because we indexed future taxes 
to the rate of inflation, we took away 
government’s built-in profit on inflation and 
its hidden incentive to grow larger at the 
expense of American workers. 

Together, after 50 years of taking power 
away from the hands of the people in their 
States and local communities, we have start- 
ed returning power and resources to them. 

Together, we have cut the growth of new 
Federal regulations nearly in half. In 1981 
there were 23,000 fewer pages in the Fed- 
eral Register which lists new regulations, 
than there were in 1980. By deregulating 
oil we’ve come closer to achieving energy 
independence and helped bring down the 
cost of gasoline and heating fuel. 

Together, we have created an effective 
Federal strike force to combat waste and 
fraud in government. In just 6 months it 


has saved the taxpayers more than $2 bil- 
lion, and it’s only getting started. 

Together we’ve begun to mobilize the 
private sector, not to duplicate wasteful and 
discredited government programs, but to 
bring thousands of Americans into a volun- 
teer effort to help solve many of America’s 
social problems. 

Together we’ve begun to restore that 
margin of military safety that ensures 
peace. Our country’s uniform is being worn 
once again with pride. 

Together we have made a New Begin- 
ning, but we have only begun. 

No one pretends that the way ahead will 
be easy. In my Inaugural Address last year, 
I warned that the “ills we suffer have come 
upon us over several decades. They will not 
go away in days, weeks, or months, but they 
will go away . . . because we as Americans 
have the capacity now, as we’ve had it in 
the past, to do whatever needs to be done 
to preserve this last and greatest bastion of 
freedom.” 

The economy will face difficult moments 
in the months ahead. But the program for 
economic recovery that is in place will pull 
the economy out of its slump and put us on 
the road to prosperity and stable growth by 
the latter half of this year. And that is why I 
can report to you tonight that in the near 
future the state of the Union and the econo- 
my will be better—much better—if we 
summon the strength to continue on the 
course that we’ve charted. 

And so, the question: If the fundamentals 
are in place, what now? Well, two things. 
First, we must understand what’s happen- 
ing at the moment to the economy. Our 
current problems are not the product of the 
recovery program that’s only just now get- 
ting underway, as some would have you be- 
lieve; they are the inheritance of decades of 
tax and tax and spend and spend. 

Second, because our economic problems 
are deeply rooted and will not respond to 
quick political fixes, we must stick to our 
carefully integrated plan for recovery. That 
plan is based on four commonsense funda- 
mentals: continued reduction of the growth 
in Federal spending; preserving the individ- 
ual and business tax reductions that will 
stimulate saving and investment; removing 
unnecessary Federal regulations to spark 
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productivity; and maintaining a healthy 
dollar and a stable monetary policy, the 
latter a responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The only alternative being offered to this 
economic program is a return to the poli- 
cies that gave us a trillion-dollar debt, 
runaway inflation, runaway interest rates 
and unemployment. The doubters would 
have us turn back the clock with tax in- 
creases that would offset the personal tax- 
rate reductions already passed by this Con- 
gress. Raise present taxes to cut future defi- 
cits, they tell us. Well, I don’t believe we 
should buy that argument. 

There are too many imponderables for 
anyone to predict deficits or surpluses sev- 
eral years ahead with any degree of accura- 
cy. The budget in place, when I took office, 
had been projected as balanced. It turned 
out to have one of the biggest deficits in 
history. Another example of the impondera- 
bles that can make deficit projections highly 
questionable—a change of only one per- 
centage point in unemployment can alter a 
deficit up or down by some $25 billion. 

As it now stands, our forecast, which 
we're required by law to make, will show 
major deficits starting at less than a hun- 
dred billion dollars and declining, but still 
too high. More important, we’re making 
progress with the three keys to reducing 
deficits: economic growth, lower interest 
rates, and spending control. The policies we 
have in place will reduce the deficit stead- 
ily, surely, and in time, completely. 

Higher taxes would not mean lower defi- 
cits. If they did, how would we explain that 
tax revenues more than doubled just since 
1976; yet in that same 6-year period we ran 
the largest series of deficits in our history. 
In 1980 tax revenues increased by $54 bil- 
lion and in 1980 we had one of our alltime 
biggest deficits. Raising taxes won’t balance 
the budget; it will encourage more govern- 
ment spending and less private investment. 
Raising taxes will slow economic growth, 
reduce production, and destroy future jobs, 
making it more difficult for those without 
jobs to find them and more likely that those 
who now have jobs could lose them. So, I 
will not ask you to try to balance the 
budget on the backs of the American tax- 
payers. 
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I will seek no tax increases this year, and 
I have no intention of retreating from our 
basic program of tax relief. I promise to 
bring the American people—to bring their 
tax rates down and to keep them down, to 
provide them incentives to rebuild our 
economy, to save, to invest in America’s 
future. I will stand by my word. Tonight 
I'm urging the American people: Seize 
these new opportunities to produce, to save, 
to invest, and together we’ll make this 
economy a mighty engine of freedom, 
hope, and prosperity again. 

Now, the budget deficit this year will 
exceed our earlier expectations. The reces- 
sion did that. It lowered revenues and in- 
creased costs. To some extent, we’re also 
victims of our own success. We’ve brought 
inflation down faster than we thought we 
could, and in doing this, we’ve deprived 
government of those hidden revenues that 
occur when inflation pushes people into 
higher income tax brackets. And the contin- 
ued high interest rates last year cost the 
government about $5 billion more than an- 
ticipated. 

We must cut out more nonessential gov- 
ernment spending and root out more waste, 
and we will continue our efforts to reduce 
the number of employees in the Federal 
work force by 75,000. 

The budget plan I submit to you on Feb- 
ruary 8th will realize major savings by dis- 
mantling the Departments of Energy and 
Education and by eliminating ineffective 
subsidies for business. We’ll Continue to re- 
direct our resources to our two highest 
budget priorities—a strong national defense 
to keep America free and at peace and a 
reliable safety net of social programs for 
those who have contributed and those who 
are in need. 

Contrary to some of the wild charges you 
may have heard, this administration has not 
and will not turn its back on America’s el- 
derly or America’s poor. Under the new 
budget, funding for social insurance pro- 
grams will be more than double the amount 
spent only 6 years ago. But it would be 
foolish to pretend that these or any pro- 
grams cannot be made more efficient and 
economical. 

The entitlement programs that make up 
our safety net for the truly needy have 
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worthy goals and many deserving recipi- 
ents. We will protect them. But there’s only 
one way to see to it that these programs 
really help those whom they were designed 
to help. And that is to bring their spiraling 
costs under control. 

Today we face the absurd situation of a 
Federal budget with three-quarters of its 
expenditures routinely referred to as “un- 
controllable.” And a large part of this goes 
to entitlement programs. 

Committee after committee of this Con- 
gress has heard witness after witness de- 
scribe many of these programs as poorly 
administered and rife with waste and fraud. 
Virtually every American who shops in a 
local supermarket is aware of the daily 
abuses that take place in the food stamp 
program, which has grown by 16,000 per- 
cent in the last 15 years. Another example 
is Medicare and Medicaid—programs with 
worthy goals but whose costs have in- 
creased from 11.2 billion to almost 60 bil- 
lion, more than 5 times as much, in just 10 
years. 

Waste and fraud are serious problems. 
Back in 1980, Federal investigators testified 
before one of your committees that “cor- 
ruption has permeated virtually every area 
of the Medicare and Medicaid health care 
industry.” One official said many of the 
people who are cheating the system were 
“very confident that nothing was going to 
happen to them.” Well, something is going 
to happen. Not only the taxpayers are de- 
frauded; the people with real dependency 
on these programs are deprived of what 
they need, because available resources are 
going not to the needy, but to the greedy. 

The time has come to control the uncon- 
trollable. In August we made a start. I 
signed a bill to reduce the growth of these 
programs by $44 billion over the next 3 
years while at the same time preserving 
essential services for the truly needy. Short- 
ly you will receive from me a message on 
further refo' :s we intend to install—some 
new, but others long recommended by your 
own congressional committees. I ask you to 
help make these savings for the American 
taxpayer. 

The savings we propose in entitlement 
programs will total some $63 billion over 4 
years and will, without affecting social secu- 


rity, go a long way toward bringing Federal 
spending under control. 

But don’t be fooled by those who pro- 
claim that spending cuts will deprive the 
elderly, the needy, and the helpless. The 
Federal Government will still subsidize 95 
million meals every day. That’s one out of 
seven of all the meals served in America. 
Head Start, senior nutrition programs, and 
child welfare programs will not be cut from 
the levels we proposed last year. More than 
one-half billion dollars has been proposed 
for minority business assistance. And re- 
search at the National Institute of Health 
will be increased by over $100 million. 
While meeting all these needs, we intend to 
plug unwarranted tax loopholes and 
strengthen the law which requires all large 
corporations to pay a minimum tax. 

I am confident the economic program 
we've put into operation will protect the 
needy while it triggers a recovery that will 
benefit all Americans. It will stimulate the 
economy, result in increased savings and 
provide capital for expansion, mortgages for 
homebuilding, and jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

Now that the essentials of that program 
are in place, our next major undertaking 
must be a program—just as bold, just as 
innovative—to make government again ac- 
countable to the people, to make our 
system of federalism work again. 

Our citizens feel they’ve lost control of 
even the most basic decisions made about 
the essential services of government, such 
as schools, welfare, roads, and even garbage 
collection. And they’re right. A maze of in- 
terlocking jurisdictions and levels of govern- 
ment confronts average citizens in trying to 
solve even the simplest of problems. They 
don’t know where to turn for answers, who 
to hold accountable, who to praise, who to 
blame, who to vote for or against. The main 
reason for this is the overpowering growth 
of Federal grants-in-aid programs during 
the past few decades. 

In 1960 the Federal Government had 132 
categorical grant programs, costing $7 bil- 
lion. When I took office, there were ap- 
proximately 500, costing nearly a hundred 
billion dollars—13 programs for energy, 36 
for pollution control, 66 for social services, 
90 for education. And here in the Congress, 
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it takes at least 166 committees just to try 
to keep track of them. 

You know and I know that neither the 
President nor the Congress can properly 
oversee this jungle of grants-in-aid; indeed, 
the growth of these grants has led to the 
distortion in the vital functions of govern- 
ment. As one Democratic Governor put it 
recently: The National Government should 
be worrying about “arms control, not pot- 
holes.” 

The growth in these Federal programs 
has—in the words of one intergovernmental 
commission—made the Federal Govern- 
ment “more pervasive, more intrusive, 
more unmanageable, more ineffective and 
costly, and above all, more [unJaccount- 
able.” Let’s solve this problem with a single, 
bold stroke: the return of some $47 billion 
in Federal programs to State and local gov- 
ernment, together with the means to fi- 
nance them and a transition period of 
nearly 10 years to avoid unnecessary disrup- 
tion. 

I will shortly send this Congress a mes- 
sage describing this program. I want to em- 
phasize, however, that its full details will 
have been worked out only after close con- 
sultation with congressional, State, and local 
officials. 

Starting in fiscal 1984, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will assume full responsibility for 
the cost of the rapidly growing Medicaid 
program to go along with its existing re- 
sponsibility for Medicare. As part of a finan- 
cially equal swap, the States will simulta- 
neously take full responsibility for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and 
food stamps. This will make welfare less 
costly and more responsive to genuine 
need, because it'll be designed and adminis- 
tered closer to the grassroots and the 
people it serves. 

In 1984 the Federal Government will 
apply the full proceeds from certain excise 
taxes to a grassroots trust fund that will 
belong in fair shares to the 50 States. The 
total amount flowing into this fund will be 
$28 billion a year. Over the next 4 years the 
States can use this money in either of two 
ways. If they want to continue receiving 
Federal grants in such areas as transporta- 
tion, education, and social services, they can 
use their trust fund money to pay for the 
grants. Or to the extent they choose to 
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forgo the Federal grant programs, they can 
use their trust fund money on their own for 
those or other purposes. There will be a 
mandatory pass-through of part of these 
funds to local governments. 

By 1988 the States will be in complete 
control of over 40 Federal grant programs. 
The trust fund will start to phase out, even- 
tually to disappear, and the excise taxes will 
be turned over to the States. They can then 
preserve, lower, or raise taxes on their own 
and fund and manage these programs as 
they see fit. 

In a single stroke we will be accom- 
plishing a realignment that will end cum- 
bersome administration and spiraling costs 
at the Federal level while we ensure these 
programs will be more responsive to both 
the people they’re meant to help and the 
people who pay for them. 

Hand in hand with this program to 
strengthen the discretion and flexibility of 
State and local governments, we’re propos- 
ing legislation for an experimental effort to 
improve and develop our depressed urban 
areas in the 1980’s and ’90’s. This legislation 
will permit States and localities to apply to 
the Federal Government for designation as 
urban enterprise zones. A broad range of 
special economic incentives in the zones 
will help attract new business, new jobs, 
new opportunity to America’s inner cities 
and rural towns. Some will say our mission 
is to save free enterprise. Well, I say we 
must free enterprise so that together we 
can save America. 

Some will also say our States and local 
communities are not up to the challenge of 
a new and creative partnership. Well, that 
might have been true 20 years ago before 
reforms like reapportionment and _ the 
Voting Rights Act, the 10-year extension of 
which I strongly support. It’s no longer true 
today. This administration has faith in State 
and local governments and the constitution- 
al balance envisioned by the Founding Fa- 
thers. We also believe in the integrity, de- 
cency, and sound, good sense of grassroots 
Americans. 

Our faith in the American people is re- 
flected in another major endeavor. Our Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives Task Force is seeking 
out successful community models of school, 
church, business, union, foundation, and 
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civic programs that help community needs. 
Such groups are almost invariably far more 
efficient than government in running social 
programs. 

We’re not asking them to replace discard- 
ed and often discredited government pro- 
grams dollar for dollar, service for service. 
We just want to help them perform the 
good works they choose and help others to 
profit by their example. Three hundred and 
eighty-five thousand corporations and pri- 
vate organizations are already working on 
social programs ranging from drug rehabili- 
tation to job training, and thousands more 
Americans have written us asking how they 
can help. The volunteer spirit is still alive 
and well in America. 

Our nation’s long journey towards civil 


rights for all our citizens—once a source of 


discord, now a source of pride—must con- 
tinue with no backsliding or slowing down. 
We must and shall see that those basic laws 
that guarantee equal rights are preserved 
and, when necessary, strengthened. 

Our concern for equal rights for women 
is firm and unshakable. We launched a new 
Task Force on Legal Equity for Women and 
a Fifty-States Project that will examine 
State laws for discriminatory language. And 
for the first time in our history, a woman 
sits on the highest court in the land. 

So, too, the problem of crime—one as real 
and deadly serious as any in America today. 


It demands that we seek transformation of 


our legal system, which overly protects the 
rights of criminals while it leaves society 
and the innocent victims of crime without 
justice. 

We look forward to the enactment of a 
responsible Clean Air Act to increase jobs 


while continuing to improve the quality of 


our air. We’re encouraged by the bipartisan 


initiative of the House and are hopeful of 


further progress as the Senate continues its 
deliberations. 

So far, I’ve concentrated largely, now, on 
domestic matters. To view the state of the 
Union in perspective, we must not ignore 
the rest of the world. There isn’t time to- 
night for a lengthy treatment of social—or 
foreign policy, I should say, a subject | 
intend to address in detail in the near 
future. A few words, however, are in order 
on the progress we’ve made over the past 
year, reestablishing respect for our nation 


around the globe and some of the chal- 
lenges and goals that we will approach in 
the year ahead. 

At Ottawa and Cancun, I met with lead- 
ers of the major industrial powers and de- 
veloping nations. Now, some of those I met 
with were a little surprised that I didn’t 
apologize for America’s wealth. Instead, I 
spoke of the strength of the free market- 
place system and how that system could 
help them realize their aspirations for eco- 
nomic development and political freedom. I 
believe lasting friendships were made, and 
the foundation was laid for future coopera- 
tion. 

In the 
Basin, 
trade, 


vital region of the Caribbean 
we're developing a program of aid, 
and investment incentives to pro- 
mote self-sustaining growth and a better, 
more secure life for our neighbors to the 
south. Toward those who would export ter- 
rorism and subversion in the Caribbean and 
elsewhere, especially Cuba and Libya, we 
will act with firmness. 

Our foreign policy is a policy of strength, 
fairness, and _ balance. By _ restoring 
America’s military credibility, by pursuing 
peace at the negotiating table wherever 
both sides are willing to sit down in good 
faith, and by regaining the respect of 
America’s allies and adversaries alike, we 
have strengthened our country’s position as 
a force for peace and progress in the world. 

When action is called for, we’re taking it. 
Our sanctions against the military dictator- 
ship that has attempted to crush human 
rights in Poland—and against the Soviet 
regime behind that military dictatorship— 
clearly demonstrated to the world that 
America will not conduct “business as 
usual” with the forces of oppression. If the 
events in Poland continue to deteriorate, 
further measures will follow. 

Now, let me also note that private Ameri- 
can groups have taken the lead in making 
January 30th a day of solidarity with the 
people of Poland. So, too, the European 
Parliament has called for March 21st to be 
an international day of support for Afghani- 
stan. Well, I urge all peace-loving peoples 
to join together on those days, to raise their 
voices, to speak and pray for freedom. 

Meanwhile, we’re working for reduction 
of arms and military activities, as I an- 
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nounced in my address to the nation last 
November 18th. We have proposed to the 
Soviet Union a far-reaching agenda for 
mutual reduction of military forces and 
have already initiated negotiations with 
them in Geneva on intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces. In those talks it is essential that 
we negotiate from a position of strength. 
There must be a real incentive for the Sovi- 
ets to take these talks seriously. This re- 
quires that we rebuild our defenses. 

In the last decade, while we sought the 
moderation of Soviet power through a proc- 
ess of restraint and accommodation, the So- 
viets engaged in an unrelenting buildup of 
their military forces. The protection of our 
national security has required that we un- 
dertake a substantial program to enhance 
our military forces. 

We have not neglected to strengthen our 
traditional aliiances in Europe and Asia, or 
to develop key relationships with our part- 
ners in the Middle East and other countries. 
Building a more peaceful world requires a 
sound strategy and the national resolve to 
back it up. When radical forces threaten 
our friends, when economic misfortune cre- 


ates conditions of instability, when strategi- 
cally vital parts of the world fall under the 
shadow of Soviet power, our response can 


make the difference between peaceful 
change or disorder and violence. That’s why 
we've laid such stress not only on our own 
defense but on our vital foreign assistance 
program Your recent passage of the For- 
eign Assistance Act sent a signal to the 
world that America will not shrink from 
making the investments necessary for both 
peace and security. Our foreign policy must 
be rooted in realism, not naivete or self- 
delusion. 

A recognition of what the Soviet empire 
is about is the starting point. Winston 
Churchill, in negotiating with the Soviets, 
observed that they respect only strength 
and resolve in their dealings with other na- 
tions. That’s why we’ve moved to recon- 
struct our national defenses. We intend to 
keep the peace. We will also keep our free- 
dom. 

We have made pledges of a new frank- 
ness in our public statements and world- 
wide broadcasts. In the face of a climate of 
falsehood and misinformation, we’ve prom- 
ised the world a season of truth—the truth 
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of our great civilized ideas: individual liber- 
ty, representative government, the rule of 
law under God. We’ve never needed walls 
or minefields or barbed wire to keep our 
people in. Nor do we declare martial law to 
keep our people from voting for the kind of 
government they want. 

Yes, we have our problems; yes, we’re in 
a time of recession. And it’s true, there’s no 
quick fix, as I said, to instantly end the 
tragic pain of unemployment. But we will 
end it. The process has already begun, and 
we'll see its effect as the year goes on. 

We speak with pride and admiration of 
that little band of Americans who overcame 
insuperable odds to set this Nation on 
course 200 years ago. But our glory didn’t 
end with them. Americans ever since have 
emulated their deeds. 

We don’t have to turn to our history 
books for heroes. They’re all around us. 
One who sits among you here tonight epito- 
mized that heroism at the end of the long- 
est imprisonment ever inflicted on men of 
our Armed Forces. Who will ever forget 
that night when we waited for television to 
bring us the scene of that first plane land- 
ing at Clark Field in the Philippines, bring- 
ing our POW’s home? The plane door 
opened and Jeremiah Denton came slowly 
down the ramp. He caught sight of our flag, 
saluted it, said, “God bless America,” and 
then thanked us for bringing him home. 

Just 2 weeks ago, in the midst of a terri- 
ble tragedy on the Potomac, we saw again 
the spirit of American heroism at its 
finest—the heroism of dedicated rescue 
workers saving crash victims from icy 
waters. And we saw the heroism of one of 
our young government employees, Lenny 
Skutnik, who, when he saw a woman lose 
her grip on the helicopter line, dived into 
the water and dragged her to safety. 

And then there are countless, quiet, ev- 
eryday heroes of American life—parents 
who sacrifice long and hard so their chil- 
dren will know a better life than they’ve 
known; church and civic volunteers who 
help to feed, clothe, nurse, and teach the 
needy; millions who’ve made our nation 
and our nation’s destiny so very special— 
unsung heroes who may not have realized 
their own dreams themselves but then who 
reinvest those dreams in their children. 
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Don’t let anyone tell you that America’s 
best days are behind her, that the American 
spirit has been vanquished. We've seen it 
triumph too often in our lives to stop be- 
lieving in it now. 

A hundred and twenty years ago, the 
greatest of all our Presidents delivered his 
second State of the Union message in this 
chamber. “We cannot escape history,” 
Abraham Lincoln warned. “We of this Con- 
gress and this administration will be re- 
membered in spite of ourselves.” The “trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest genera- 
tion.” 

Well, that President and that Congress 
did not fail the American people. Together 
they weathered the storm and preserved 
the Union. Let it be said of us that we, too, 
did not fail; that we, too, worked together 
to bring America through difficult times. 
Let us so conduct ourselves that two cen- 
turies from now, another Congress and an- 
other President, meeting in this chamber as 
we are meeting, will speak of us with pride, 
saying that we met the test and preserved 
for them in their day the sacred flame of 
liberty—this last, best hope of man on 
Earth. 

God bless you, and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in the 
House Chamber at the Capitol. He was in- 
troduced by Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The ad- 
dress was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


North Atlantic Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the Treaty. January 26, 1982 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a certified copy of a protocol 
to the North Atlantic Treaty on the acces- 
sion of Spain, signed in Brussels on Decem- 
ber 10, 1981 on behalf of the United States 
and the other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. I transmit also for the information 


of the Senate the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State regarding this matter. 

Spain’s rededication to the values and 
purposes underlying the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and her decision to seek full part- 
nership in the effort to maintain Western 
security, are historic developments and a 
source of inspiration in these troubled 
times. Spain’s strategic location, and human 
and material resources, will make a major 
contribution to the security of the Alliance. 
Accordingly, I urge that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
protocol. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 26, 1982. 


Note: The text of the message was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on Jan- 
uary 27. 


Association of Independent Television 


Stations 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a White House Briefing. 
January 27, 1982 





The President. Mr. Cooper, I thank you, 
and I thank all of you very much. I’m very 
proud to have that, and now that I’ve 
gotten back on prime-time television— 
{laughter|—not just the late, late show. 
Somebody asked me once what it was like 
seeing myself on the late, late show, and I 
said it was like looking at a son I never 
knew I had. [Laughter] I appreciate that 
award and for what it says about communi- 
cation. I'd say I’m at a loss for words, but 
then you’d take the award back. [Laughter] 

I’ve been kidded a few times because I 
now and then praise silent Cal Coolidge. He 
was a real communicator. He was having 
his hair cut once in a one-chair barbershop 
up in Vermont, and the town doctor came 
in, sat down, and said, “Cal, did you take 
the pills that I gave you?” And Coolidge 
said nothing for a minute or two, and then 
in his usual, articulate style, he said, 
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“Nope.” And a little later the doctor asked, 
“Well, are you feeling any better?” Another 
long silence and then he said, “Yup.” Well, 
his haircut was finished, and he started to 
leave. And the barber hesitantly said, “Well, 
aren’t you forgetting something?” And an 
embarrassed Coolidge replied, “Oh, yeah. 
I'm sorry, I forgot to pay you. I was so busy 
gossiping with the doctor, it slipped my 
mind.” [Laughter] 

You probably haven’t heard, but I tried 
some communicating just last night, and I 
hope the message finally got across. The 
message was that I want to reduce taxes, 
not raise them. You know, I sometimes 
think that government is like that defini- 
tion—an old definition of a baby. It’s an 
alimentary canal with an appetite at one 
end and no sense of responsibility at the 
other. [Laughter] The government is cur- 
rently experiencing withdrawal symptoms, 
and we mustn’t feed the habit by injecting 
more tax dollars into it—dollars that should 
be creating new jobs and opportunity in the 
private sector. 

I also hope that last night I conveyed our 
enthusiasm and determination to undertake 
programs in our second year that are just as 
bold as those in our first. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has tried to run the States as 
clones of itself, or at least, mere administra- 
tive districts of the Federal Government. 
By returning certain Federal programs and 
the means to finance them to the States, 
these programs can be made less costly and 
more responsive to the people’s needs. 

Those who still advocate far-removed 
Federal solutions are dinosaurs, mindlessly 
carrying on as they always have, unaware 
that times have changed. We’re attempting 
to improve the Federal system so that gov- 
ernment can meet the needs of today in- 
stead of deepening the mistakes of the past. 

The Members of Congress, I must say, 
were so friendly and warm last night that I 
almost said, “Why don’t you just pass every- 
thing now, and I'll sign it before I leave.” 
[Laughter] But I don’t think it’s going to be 
that easy now that daylight has hit. But 
even if the road is rough, we know it’s the 
right one, and I think we’re further down it 
than we were a year ago. 

And now to undo all the good work that’s 
been done, I understand that I have a little 
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time left here and that I can take some 
questions, which I delight in doing. 
Yes. 


Legal System 


Q. Mr. President, many of us in the pri- 
vate sector—I’m Dick Dean from Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania—many of us are ex- 
tremely proud of the initiatives you’ve 
taken last night. I for one questioned 
whether I'd live long enough to see a trans- 
formation like this at least attempted. And I 
thank you very much. 

I have a question for you with regard to 
the question on our legal system, which 
overly protects the rights of the—as you 
said—the criminals and doesn’t necessarily 
protect the innocent people with the same 
vigor. How can you practically transform 
this? Can we actually anticipate a change in 
this? I think the American people have had 
it up to here with this problem. 

The President. Granted that most law en- 
forcement is, of course, at the local and 
State level. The laws, when a person com- 
mits a felony, he’s violated State laws, and 
he’s tried at that level. I do think there is 
something the Federal Government can do. 
There are areas in which we can work. 

For example, the case law now with 
regard to evidence that might have been 
gained at the expense of violating some 
constitutional rights—this is not a law of the 
land. This is a case law based on judicial 
decisions. And what it really means is that 
suppose someone—well, it can be as bald as 
this, that someone, a policeman stops a car 
for a traffic violation and finds a sack of 
dope on the seat of the car. Under the pres- 
ent case law, they can’t introduce that—he 
can’t arrest that man for a dope violation 
and use that dope as evidence, because he 
stopped the man for a traffic violation. 
Well, we think that there are ways to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of the citizens 
and yet at the same time allow evidence to 
be introduced into court. 

The classic case of all time took place in 
California several years ago. Two of the nar- 
cotics squad had a warrant, based on 
enough evidence to get a warrant, to search 
a home where men and women were be- 
lieved to be peddling heroin. And they 
searched the home, and they couldn’t find 
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the heroin. And on the way out, just on a 
hunch, one of them turned back, the baby 
was there in the crib, and took down the 
baby’s diapers. And there, stashed in the 
diapers, was the heroin. The case was 
thrown out of court, because the baby 
hadn’t given its permission to be searched. 

So, this is the type of thing that I believe 
at the Federal level by legislation we can 
change some things and make it better. 

Yes. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, Herb Victor, Field 
Communications, San Francisco, California. 
First, thank you for calling Coach Walsh last 
Sunday. [Laughter] 

A question, sir. Birthday for you and for 
me—we share the same _birthday—is 
coming up shortly for you. How do you 
feelP And are you thinking about your 
second term? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, the answer to the 
first question is I’ve never felt better in my 
life. And I just recently had my annual 
physical checkup—having a father-in-law 
for a doctor, that’s been a habit of mine 
ever since marriage—and they confirmed 
that. We have a little gym over there in the 
White House, and I finish every day with a 
daily workout there—make up for sitting in 
that Oval Office all day. 

Now, the second-term thing, that is some- 
thing that I have always said the people tell 
you, whether it’s the first or the second 
term, whether you should run or not. So, I'll 
let you know more when I see how the 
people feel about it at the end of 4 years. If 
I don’t, I feel so good that I may apply for a 
scholarship, a football scholarship at Notre 
Dame. [Laughter] 


Labor-Management Relations 


Q. Mr. President, Arch Chapman, WDRB- 
TV in Louisville. 

Recently, everybody has admired the way 
the administration handled the PATCO sit- 
uation. Now we are seeing unions that are 
being asked to go into negotiations with 
companies to reverse some of the gains 
they have made over the past number of 
years. Do you see an encouragement to- 
wards bringing unions down within this 
country, and is your administration backing 
a lowering of the union standards? 


The President. And I think this is—and I 
told Mr. Frazier! and I told the heads of 
the automobile companies when I met with 
them that I think this is an evidence that 
we've seen now of real statesmanship in 
labor-management relations. 

Samuel Gompers, who started the whole 
thing and founded the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, always insisted that manage- 
ment and labor were partners in the same 
system. He was utterly opposed to govern- 
ment intervention and so forth. He was also 
opposed to compulsory unionism, inciden- 
tally. But he said that the greatest sin that 
management can commit on the worker is 
to not make a profit. And this effort now to 
make us competitive once again and the 
fact that our foreign competitors can deliv- 
er a car and put it here in a salesroom in 
America for $1600 less than we can make 
them indicates that we’ve got to do some- 
thing to get back competitive. And the fact 
that labor now is willing to come in and say, 
“Let’s find a meeting ground here,” I think 
is a most encouraging sign. 

And I was a president of my own union 
six times in Hollywood, and I still believe 
that we did drift and have drifted—and 
maybe we’re now getting over it—drifted 
too far with labor forgetting that it has a 
responsibility to keep the industry in which 
they’re employed healthy. 


Television and Motion Pictures 


Q. President Reagan, Steven Newton 
from the Christian Broadcasting Network in 
Virginia Beach. 

Looking at our industry for a moment, 
the television industry which you're so 
aware of, what is your opinion of the types 
of programing that are being broadcast 
today in comparison to, say, the day when 
you were making films? And would you like 
to see a return to a more wholesome type 
programing? 

The President. 1 think you all heard that. 
[Laughter] 

Well, let me say this. This is just my own 
personal opinion of what is happening. First 
of all, I’m not very happy about the indus- 
try that I used to be in before television, 


1 Douglas Frazier, president of the United 
Auto Workers. 
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motion pictures, and the type of pictures 
today. I liked it better when the actors kept 
their clothes on. And I think, frankly, that 
some of what we're doing—it isn’t just 
morals; I think it’s lousy theater. 

The oldest rule of theater is that nothing 
you can do on the stage or screen is as good 
and effective as the audience’s imagination. 
And we have taken that away from the au- 
dience. We just don’t leave anything 
undone or unshown anymore. No one has to 
imagine—just sit and look and let it flow in. 

What I fear about television is that— 
knowing as you all do that dependency for 
a lot of filler time is based on the resale of 
motion pictures to television—and it seems 
to me that there’s been a tendency to begin 
to condition the people in the home for the 
kind of movies that are going to be the only 
thing available as we get through the back- 
log of old ones. And I wish that the industry 
would stand up and fight back. 

The motion picture industry most 
people—I’m probably the only one here 
that can remember this—but back at the 
turn of silent and sound, but while we were 
still looking at silent pictures, motion pic- 
tures had gotten just about to the state they 
are now, and there was no imposed censor- 
ship. What happened was the people who 
paid to see them—and it was a family en- 
tertainment; Mom and Pop took the kids to 
the movies—and they just stood up and 
said, not only to theater owners but to the 
motion picture industry, “We’re not going 
to come see your pictures anymore.” 

And the industry hired Will Hays away 
from baseball. He had been hired by base- 
ball after the scandal in the World Series, 
where the gamblers had influenced the out- 
come, and he cleaned up baseball. Well, 
they hired him away. And Will Hays took 
the job of dictating a voluntary code for the 
motion picture industry, and he said, 
“There must be no questioning. I will be 
final arbiter.” And for years and years the 
motion pictures were released with a little 
line on them at the bottom that said, “With 
the Motion Picture Producers’ Seal of Ap- 
proval.” 

And the rules were laid down and many 
times making them—we thought they were 
kind of restrictive, and sometimes we would 
grumble, but they kept pictures—we told 
adult stories. You look at older pictures 
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today—the adult can understand them, but 
you wouldn’t be embarassed if a child were 
with you in seeing that picture. And yet, 
there was never so much as a “hell” or a 
“damn” used in those. And I think that 
motion pictures are what made single beds 
popular because—{laughter|—one of the 
rules that most people didn’t realize was 
you could not show two people, even mar- 
ried, in a bed together. 

I played a picture in which Doris Day 
was my wife. I played Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, and there was a picture in 
which we were supposed to be in bed to- 
gether in our little farmhouse. And the au- 
dience will never know that they never saw 
us together. They saw me looking out the 
window awake in the night, saw the 
Moon—I’d had double vision and realized 
that suddenly I was only seeing one Moon. 
So, I looked over my shoulder and then 
very quietly got out of bed, put on a robe, 
and started around the foot of the bed. And 
then you saw Doris lying there asleep in the 
other side of the bed. But you never saw 
the two of us in bed together. [Laughter] 

And just one last incident. How many of 
us remember that in that great picture 
“Gone With the Wind” that Clark Gable’s 
famous line in which he said, “Frankly, my 
dear, I don’t give a. . .”P He fought and 
finally the industry—he said there is no 
other way that you can have this character 
say a line and not use that word. And finally 
the motion picture industry gave a special 
waiver and allowed him to use that one 
word. 

Well, I'd like to see those days back, and I 
think that all of you’d be better off also, 
because the entertainment you deliver is in 
people’s living rooms where the family is 
gathered together. And I think that must 
always be kept in mind. 

I know that Karna’s? going to tell me, 
“One more.” Yes, there was a hand. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Q. Kevin O’Brien, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. President, we heard from Mark 
Fowler at lunch yesterday, and I'd like to 
congratulate you for such an intelligent, 


2 Karna Small, Director, Media Relations 
and Planning. 
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astute job of picking him as your Commis- 
sioner. I thing he’s outstanding. And I just 
hope that you will continue to support him 
to unburden broadcasters from the very re- 
strictive governmental policies of the past. I 
hope you'd do that in the future. 

The President. | can guarantee you I'll 
tell him, because if there’s one thing that 
this administration is dedicated to doing— 
and we’ve been pretty successful as far as 
we’ve gone—and that is we want to take 
the unnecessary rules, regulations, and re- 
strictions off the backs of the people in the 
private sector and local government. And I 
think it’s time to free the Americans again. 

Thank you all very much. It’s been a 
pleasure. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:08 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Prior to his remarks, Sheldon 
Cooper, chairman of the board of the asso- 
ciation, presented the President with a glass 
statuette of a transmitter tower for “excel- 
lence in communication.” 


United States Ambassador to Fiji, 
Kiribati, Tonga, and Tuvalu 





Nomination of Fred J. Eckert. 
January 27, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Fred J. Eckert, of New 
York, to be Ambassador to Fiji, to the Re- 
public of Kiribati, to the Kingdom of Tonga, 
and to Tuvalu. He would succeed William 
Bodde, Jr. 

Mr. Eckert was assistant director of mass 
communications at the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America in Ossining, 
N.Y., in 1964-65. He was public relations 
specialist at General Foods Corp. in White 
Plains, N.Y., in 1965-67 and account execu- 
tive at Rumrill-Hoyt (advertising agency) in 
Rochester, N.Y., in 1967-69. In 1970-73, he 
was supervisor of the town of Greece, N.Y. 
Since 1973 he has been president of Eckert 
Associates, Inc. (advertising agency) in 
Rochester, N.Y., and also since 1973 he has 


served as a New York State Senator in 
Albany. 

Mr. Eckert graduated from North Texas 
State University (B.A., 1965). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. He was born May 6, 1941, in Roch- 
ester. 


Inauguration of the President of 
Honduras 





Announcement of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Inauguration. January 27, 1982 





On Wednesday, January 27th, Dr. Ro- 
berto Suazo Cérdova will be inaugurated as 
President of the Republic of Honduras. Dr. 
Suazo was chosen for his office in a free and 
democratic election held on November 29. 
We regard that election, which completed 
the return to civilian government from mil- 
itary rule, to be an excellent example for 
the region. 

To represent him at the Inauguration, the 
President has chosen the following delega- 
tion: 

Senator Jesse A. Helms, of North Carolina, Head 
of Delegation; 

Representative William F. Goodling, of Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Representative Robert Lagomarsino, of Califor- 
nia; 

Ambassador Thomas O. Enders, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs; 

Elliott Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 

Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs; 
Ambassador John D. Negroponte, Ambassador to 

Honduras; 

Lt. Gen. Wallace H. Nutting, Commander in 

Chief, United States Southern Command; 
Roger Fontaine, National Security Council; 

F. Frederick Brown, president of Brown, Ste- 
vens, Elmore & Sparre, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Dr. Alfred Marquez, physician and surgeon of 

San Francisco, Calif.; 

Miguel Gomez, Department of Revenue, State of 

Nebraska. 
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Animal Damage Control on Federal 
Lands 





Executive Order 12342. January 27, 1982 





ENVIRONMENTAL SAFEGUARDS FOR ANIMAL 
DAMAGE CONTROL ON FEDERAL LANDS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States of America, and in 
order to permit effective predator control 
with environmental safeguards under Fed- 
eral statutory programs, Executive Order 
No. 11643, as amended, is hereby revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 27, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:33 a.m., January 28, 1982} 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 28. 


Secretary of State 





Executive Order 12343. January 27, 1982 





DESIGNATION OF CERTAIN 
ACT AS SECRETARY OF STATE 


OFFICERS TO 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 3347 of Title 5 and Section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. During any period when, by 
reason of absence, disability, or vacancy in 
office, neither the Secretary of State nor the 
Deputy Secretary of State, is available to 
exercise the powers or perform the duties 
of the Office of the Secretary, an officer 
from the Department of State who has 
been appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
in such order as the Secretary of State may 
from time to time prescribe, shall act as 
Secretary. If no such order of succession is 
in effect at that time, then such officers 
shall act as Secretary in descending order of 
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rank, as established by the listing of their 
offices in Sections 5314 or 5315 of Title 5 of 
the United States Code, and at each level of 
the Exective Schedule in the order in 
which they shall have taken the oath as 
such officers. 

Sec. 2. The President may at any time, 
pursuant to law but without regard to the 
foregoing provisions of this Order, direct 
that an officer specified by the President 
shall act as Secretary of State. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 10839 is re- 
voked. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 27, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:34 a.m., January 28, 1982) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 28. 


The Cyprus Conflict 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. January 28, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provision of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past sixty days toward reaching a nego- 
tiated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

Following presentation of the United Na- 
tions “evaluation” of the intercommunal ne- 
gotiations on November 18, 1981 the Greek 
Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots have begun 
to discuss the “evaluation” and identify 
points of agreement. The negotiators met 
on December 2 and 8, 1981, and following 
a recess at the end of the year, on January 
6, 13 and 20, 1982. While doubtlessly the 
issues are complex and will require the best 
efforts of both Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
to resolve, we hope that continued negotia- 
tions will lead to a mutually acceptable res- 
olution of the Cyprus problem. 
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As you recall, resolution of the Cyprus 
problem is a priority of this Administration. 
In this regard, I met with Cypriot President 
Kyprianou on December 8, 1981, for a 
useful and productive exchange of views. 
The United States remains fully committed 
to assisting in achieving a just and lasting 
Cyprus settlement and will continue to give 
its full support to the United Nations and 
the UN Secretary General’s Special Repre- 
sentative on Cyprus, Ambassador Hugo 
Gobbi, in their efforts to secure solutions to 
the negotiating differences separating the 
parties. 

The United Nations has continued to pay 
close attention to developments on Cyprus. 
In his December 12, 1981 report on 
Cyprus, the Secretary General hoped the 
introduction of the UN “evaluation” would 
“mark the beginning of a new and fruitful 
phase in the long search for a negotiated 
settlement.” He stressed the need for a 
“concrete and effective” negotiating proc- 
ess and expressed the opinion that the UN 
“evaluation” embodies a “determined effort 
to lend structure and substance” to the ne- 
gotiating process. 

I am also pleased to note that on Decem- 
ber 14, 1981, the Security Council passed 
unanimously a resolution extending the 
mandate of the UN Peace-keeping Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) to June 15, 1982. We 
share with other Security Council members 
the conviction that UNFICYP’s presence 
aids in maintaining an atmosphere condu- 
cive to productive intercommunal discus- 
sions. 


Sincerely, Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Crime in Southern Florida 





Statement Announcing Establishment of a 
Federal Task Force. January 28, 1982 





During the past few years, the once tran- 
quil area of south Florida has become a 


landing area for hundreds of thousands of 
refugees and the Nation’s major terminal 
for the smuggling of illegal drugs into the 
United States. 

Many of those who fled to our land came 
out of desperation—a desperation inflicted 
upon them by a dictator who tolerates no 
freedoms nor allows human rights. The 
overwhelming majority of these refugees 
are freedom-loving, peaceful people. Most 
have resettled in new homes and in new 
communities in order to build a better life 
for themselves and for their families. In the 
years to come they will take their place 
alongside the millions of others who came 
before them in making ours a greater land. 
Unfortunately, a very small percentage pur- 
sued a life of crime and violence that vic- 
timized their neighbors in their homeland 
and even today continue this intolerable be- 
havior in south Florida. Combined with the 
related criminal activities of drug traffick- 
ing, the nearly 2 million people of south 
Florida are unfairly burdened financially in 
addition to being denied their constitutional 
right to live in peace without fear and in- 
timidation. 

Massive immigration, rampant crime, and 
epidemic drug smuggling have created a 
serious problem. Therefore, it is my belief 
that the Federal Government has a special 
responsibility to fill in temporarily and do 
what it can to reduce and, hopefully, elimi- 
nate these problems. 

The effort to ameliorate this problem will 
require the full cooperation and support of 
many Federal departments and agencies. 
To coordinate this effort, I am today an- 
nouncing the establishment of a special task 
force, headed by Vice President George 
Bush, to analyze the problems and deter- 
mine what steps we must take during the 
period of aggravated crime incidence. This 
task force will be similar to the one we 
established for the city of Atlanta. During 
the period of maximum need, it will coordi- 
nate the efforts of the Federal Government 
and make recommendations and decisions 
regarding our course of action. 


Secretaries Haig, Weinberger, Regan, 
Lewis, Attorney General Smith, and Presi- 
dential Counsellor Edwin Meese will serve 
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as members of the task force. A working 
group will be headed by Adm. Daniel 
Murphy, the Vice President’s Chief of Staff, 
and personal representatives of these prin- 
cipals. 

The current situation in south Florida is 
unique. With hundreds and hundreds of 
miles of coastline, and as the southernmost 
point of our country located in the Caribbe- 
an, it has experienced difficulties that no 
other community could ever anticipate. 

The work of the task force begins today. 
We seek to assist the people of this region 
in their efforts to achieve an early restora- 
tion of their community and their lives to 
the normalcy they deserve. 


European Management Forum 
Symposium 





Text of Remarks to the Symposium. 
January 28, 1982 





Greetings to all of you attending the Eu- 
ropean Management Forum. On behalf of 
the American people, please accept our 
very best wishes for the new year. I would 
have liked to meet with you personally, but 
I am glad Ambassador Brock will be in 
Davos representing our administration. 

As we begin 1982, we know these are 
times of testing in our relations. Together 
we face new perils of repression in the East 
and problems of weak growth in our own 
countries. Unless we are careful, these 
stresses could divide rather than unite us. 
They could combine with a sense of the 
complexity of modern life to produce skep- 
ticism and fear—a turning away from the 
sources of our strength. 

Let us resolve that this must not and will 
not happen. The values and principles we 
share—faith in God, devotion to the rule of 
law, human rights, and economic liberty— 
are the foundation of Western civilization. 
They give life to the spirit of freedom and 
nourish the dreams of millions of oppressed 
around the world. 

Our values and principles have never 
failed us—when we have lived up to them. 
Think back over the past 35 years. They 
have been remarkable years of peace, pros- 
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perity, and progress—years in which Amer- 
ica and Europe have grown together to 
new heights of community and commerce. 

We need to remember that despite the 
problems we face, we are strong, secure, 
and stable democracies. We need to remind 
ourselves that when we stood together in 
the past, we performed great feats. We can 
do it again; we can meet any challenge if 
we remain true to each other and to the 
beliefs we share. 

In America, we are trying to do this. We 
have relearned one lesson we should have 
never forgotten: that only by rewarding 
personal initiative and insisting government 
live within its means can we save the spirit 
of enterprise and risk-taking so essential to 
economic progress, human fulfillment, and 
the preservation of freedom itself. 

There is no other way. Higher govern- 
ment spending and taxation do not work. 
Protectionist tariffs do not work. Always 
they are sold as short-term solutions. But 
inevitably, a quick-fix leads to long-term ad- 
diction, and in this case, the disease of 
higher interest rates, inflation, and econom- 
ic stagnation nearly destroyed our economy. 

The United States has turned an historic 
corner. We have put together the greatest 
collection of incentives in 50 years to help 
Americans rebuild our economy and restore 
their financial security. These reforms are 
just beginning. They won’t work overnight. 
But they will work, and savings, invest- 
ment, and productivity growth will revive. 

No one appreciates the role of personal 
initiative and incentives better than you, 
the entrepreneurial leaders of Europe. We 
are impressed by the talent and treasure of 
your industry and commerce. We look to 
you to initiate the revival we seek, to over- 
come the fears that some betray, and to 
reignite the spirit of independence and in- 
dividual freedom we need. 

Some say it is dangerous to push for dra- 
matic reforms in a period of instability. But 
I believe it is dangerous not to. There will 
always be a crisis. There may not always be 
an opportunity. 

As we strive for economic recovery, we 
are strengthening our defenses so America 
can work with your countries as a trustee of 
freedom and peace. We will work with our 
allies in a spirit of equality and consultation. 
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There will never be complete agreement 
on all issues, nor should there be. We are 
sovereign nations. But let us remain unified 
and resolved on the essential: that above all, 
the Atlantic Alliance was built for the de- 
fense of Europe, and that it’s because we’ve 
worked together for more than 30 years to 
keep the Alliance strong that Europe has 
remained at peace, free to grow and pros- 
per. 

Today we face a new challenge in Poland. 
Soviet-sponsored repression brings fresh 


evidence of the failure and inflexibility of 


their totalitarian system. Sixty-five years 
after their revolution, they still need the 
West to feed their people; they need our 
credits and technology to run their indus- 
tries; and they remain so frightened of free- 
dom they need walls, minefields, barbed 
wire and guns to keep their people in. 

It is a measure of our strength that we 
would never declare martial law to prevent 
our citizens from voting for the kind of gov- 


ernment they want. It would be a sign of 


our weakness if we tied our future too 
closely to the system that must. 

Let me leave you with the words of a 
man who grew up in Germany and later 
moved to the United States—a man who 
never stopped leading us to new frontiers 
in space and time. His name was Albert 
Einstein, and he said, “Everything that is 
really great and inspiring is created by the 
individual who can labor in freedom.” 

This is the wonderful heritage we share 
entrusted to us to stand by, to protect, and 
one day, to pass on. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President’s remarks were recorded 
for use at the symposium in Davos, Switzer- 


land. 


Centennial of the Birth of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
January 28, 1982 





Well, I know everyone here must have 
been bathed in nostalgia in this film that 
we've just taken and so magnificently nar- 


rated by David. I did say to him after the 
film went off that there were a couple of 
times there when I thought he could have 
sloughed over the word “Republican”— 
[laughter|—better than he did. 

Gathered here as we are for a special 
occasion, I have to use a term right now 
that is reminiscent of a period really that 
had to do with that occasion, and use a 
statement, “We interrupt the regularly 
scheduled program for a special bulletin.” I 
won't say “news flash,” because I’m sure 
that you’ve all heard the good news al- 
ready, but I would like to comment. 

Earlier this morning the Italian police 
rescued Brigadier General James Dozier. 
They rescued him from the terrorist hide- 
away in Padua where he had been held 
captive. His 42-day-long ordeal has come to 
a happy ending, and the prayers of millions 
of Americans have been answered. I’ve 
spoken with the general by telephone, and 
I'm happy to relay his report that he’s in 
fine shape. And I can tell you that just hear- 
ing him—I told Nancy he sounded as if he’d 


just gone down to the corner for 5 minutes. 


[Laughter] 

The same courage and resolve that James 
Dozier demonstrated on the battlefield in 
wartime have seen him through this new 
test with flying colors. His country and our 
allies can be very proud of this gallant man. 

I’ve also talked with President Pertini of 
Italy and expressed America’s appreciation 
for the dedicated and effective work of the 
Italian authorities in tracking down General 
Dozier’s kidnapers and saving his life. They, 
too, have acquitted themselves with honor. 

His rescue is welcome news for all those 
who believe in the rule of law and the de- 
fense of our free institutions. We all share 
in the joy of his family at the return to 
freedom of a courageous soldier whose life 
has been dedicated to the defense of liber- 
ty. 

And now, back to the regularly scheduled 
program. [Laughter] 

It’s a pleasure to greet such a distin- 
guished company in the White House on 
this very special occasion. For most of you, I 
know this is a return visit, the most recent 
of many. Each of your lives was intertwined 
with one of the most famous residents of 
this house. You, too, are a part of its history. 
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So, as the latest tenants in the People’s 
House, Nancy and I welcome you back. 

We're all here today to mark the centen- 
nial of one of history’s truly monumental 
figures, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Histori- 
ans still debate the details of his intentions, 
his policies and their impact. But all agree 
that, like the Founding Fathers before him, 
F.D.R. was an American giant, a leader who 
shaped, inspired, and led our people 
through perilous times. He meant many dif- 
ferent things to many different people. He 
could reach out to men and women of di- 
verse races and backgrounds and inspire 
them with new hope and new confidence 
in war and peace. 

Franklin Roosevelt was the first President 
I ever saw. I remember the moment vivid- 
ly. It was in 1936, a campaign parade in 
Des Moines, Iowa. What a wave of affection 
and pride swept through that crowd as he 
passed by in an open car—which we 
haven’t seen a President able to do for a 
long time—a familiar smile on his lips, 
jaunty and confident, drawing from us res- 
ervoirs of confidence and enthusiasm some 
of us had forgotten we had during those 
hard years. Maybe that was F.D.R.’s great- 
est gift to us. He really did convince us that 
the only thing we had to fear was fear itself. 

One of our guests today, Senator Jennings 
Randolph, who served in the Congress 
during the New Deal, summed it up very 
well in a recent interview. Senator Ran- 
dolph recalled of Franklin Roosevelt, “He 
lifted us up with a sense of joy. But I think 
his greatest contribution was that we dis- 
covered ourselves as individuals. I count. 
That was his contribution. Each of us could 
say, ‘I count.’” 

But, of course, not quite everybody 
agreed at the time. How well I recall the 
criticisms from F.D.R.’s first campaign for 
the nomination to the end of his last term. 
No less a pundit than Walter Lippmann 
wrote Franklin Roosevelt off at the starting 
line, dismissing him as, “a pleasant man, 
who, without any important qualifications 
for the office, would very much like to be 
President.” Forgive me but now and then I 
think I’ve been hearing an echo. [Laughter] 

F.D.R. was denounced by some as a trai- 
tor to his class. But people who said that 
missed the whole point of what he believed 
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in and what this country’s all about. There’s 
only one class and that’s “We, the People.” 

Woe unto those foreign or domestic who 
try to divide us. They’ve never succeeded 
yet. I think there’s a basic reason for this, 
one that Franklin Roosevelt understood as 
well as anyone. “The overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans,” he said, “are possessed of 
two great qualities, a sense of humor and a 
sense of proportion.” 

This great nation of ours is a caring, 
loving land. Its people have a zest for life 
and laughter, and Franklin Roosevelt 
shared those qualities. But we’re also a 
practical people with an inborn sense of 
proportion. We sense when things have 
gone too far, when the time has come to 
make fundamental changes. Franklin Roose- 
velt was that kind of a person, too. 

Every generation of Americans has faced 
problems and every generation has over- 
come them. Like Franklin Roosevelt we 
know that for free men hope will always be 
a stronger force than fear, that we only fail 
when we allow ourselves to be boxed in by 
the limitations and errors of the past. 

This is not a political gathering. It’s a 
celebration of a great man who led our 
nation through historic times. It’s a celebra- 
tion shared here today by many who knew 
and loved him well. Friends, colleagues, 
and relatives—and for my part, a young 
sportscaster who first felt the awe and maj- 
esty of this office when that familiar caped 
figure drove down the avenue in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1936, the figure who 
proved to us all that “Happy Days” could 
and would come again. 

In that spirit I can think of no better way 
to conclude these brief remarks than to ask 
you all to join me in a toast—and I think he 
would join—a toast to “Happy Days” now, 
again, and always. 

To “Happy Days.” 


Note: The President spoke at 2:26 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. During 
the luncheon, the guests saw a documentary 
film on President Roosevelt’s career. David 
Brinkley of ABC News narrated the film. 

Earlier in the day, the President toured 
an exhibit on President Roosevelt at the Na- 
tional Museum of American History. 
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President Urho Kekkonen of Finland 





Message to the Finnish President on His 
Retirement. January 28, 1982 





Dear Mr. President: 

Your departure from office marks the end 
of an era, not only in Finland, but in annals 
of statesmanship. Your unceasing pursuit, 
for over 25 years, of the cause of peace, has 
borne many fruits. Your name is synony- 
mous with the independent spirit of the 
Finnish people, and you leave office as the 
President of a democratic and proud coun- 
try. 

Please accept, Mr. President, my best 
wishes on behalf of all Americans, for good 
health in your well deserved retirement. 

Sincerely, Ronald Reagan 


Assassination of Turkish Consul 
General Kemal Arikan 





Statement by the President. 
January 28, 1982 





This afternoon a tragic event occurred in 
Los Angeles. The Turkish Consul General, 
Kemal Arikan, was assassinated in an appar- 
ent act of terrorism. I condemn this vicious 
act. 

I have, 
with the Turkish Ambassador here in Wash- 


in addition to communicating 


ington, instructed my administration to 
forthwith assist local law enforcement in 
both investigating the murder and, hopeful- 
ly, bringing this criminal or these criminals 
to trial so that justice might be done. 


Bicentennial Year of the American Bald 
Eagle and National Bald Eagle Day 





Proclamation 4893. January 28, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Whether silhouetted against the sky on a 
rocky pinnacle in Alaska or soaring majesti- 


cally overhead in Florida, the bald eagle is 
admired as one of nature’s most spectacular 
creatures. 


To catch a glimpse of this majestic rap- 
tore is to understand why the Founding Fa- 
thers chose it to represent the strength and 
courage of our great Nation. Its grace and 
power in flight, its vigilance and loyalty in 
defending its family group, and, most of all, 
its courage make the eagle a proud and 
appropriate symbol for the United States. 
Its presence on the Great Seal of the United 
States—one talon extending the olive 
branch of peace, the other brandishing the 
arrows of defense—is a symbol of friendship 
and cooperation to our allies and a warning 
to our adversaries that we are not to be 
trod upon. 


No one is certain what the original 
United States population of the bird was, 
although it may have approached 75,000- 
100,000. We do know, however, that its ex- 
tinction has become a disheartening possi- 
bility in recent years. 


We have sought to prevent that possibil- 
ity by restricting the use of certain pesti- 
cides. Shooting and habitat destruction are 
also being brought under control as a result 
of protection and conservation programs 
conducted under the Bald Eagle Protection 
Act and the Endangered Species Act. Scien- 
tists believe we are now beginning to see a 
subtle but definite population increase 
through the cooperative efforts of Federal 
and State fish and wildlife agencies, conser- 
vation and industrial groups, scientists, and 
private citizens. These efforts are truly in- 
dicative of the spirit of cooperation and per- 
severance which is at the very heart of our 
national character. 


On June 20, 1782, the bald eagle became 
our Nation’s symbol and national bird. As 
we approach the bicentennial anniversary 
of that event, we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pause and reflect upon the impor- 
tance of the bald eagle, indeed of all our 
fish and wildlife resources, to a healthy 
America. On this occasion, let us renew our 
commitment and dedication to the conser- 
vation of our natural heritage as symbolized 
by the bald eagle. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress (S.J. Res. 121), do hereby proclaim 
June 20, 1982 as “National Bald Eagle Day” 
and designate the year 1982 as the “Bicen- 
tennial Year of the American Bald Eagle.” I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
join in these observances with appropriate 
activities in their homes and communities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 28th day of January in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:15 p.m., January 29, 1982 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 29. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Lee Atwater as Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Political 
Affairs. January 29, 1982 





The President today announced his ap- 
pointment of Lee Atwater of Columbia, 
S.C., to be Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Political Affairs. He would succeed 
Edward J. Rollins who has been promoted 
to the post of Assistant to the President for 


Political Affairs. In his new _ position, 
Atwater will be the White House point man 
for the 1982 congressional elections. 

Mr. Atwater was appointed Special Assist- 
ant to the President on January 21, 1981. 
Previously, he served as a regional political 
director during the 1980 presidential cam- 
paign and directed the successful Reagan 
primary effort in South Carolina. Since 
1974 he has been active in 28 successful 
Republican campaigns as a consultant. He 
was the manager of Senator Strom 
Thurmond’s (R-S.C.) 1978 re-election and 


has played key roles in the campaigns of 
Representatives Floyd Spence, Carroll 
Campbell, Tommy Hartnett and John 
Napier of South Carolina, and Representa- 
tive Gene Johnston of North Carolina. 

In addition, Mr. Atwater, 30, is a former 
executive director of the College Republi- 
can National Committee. He was one of the 
youngest delegates to the 1972 Republican 
National Convention, as well as the young- 
est Presidential elector from his home State. 
He was also a delegate to the 1980 Republi- 
can National Convention, where he served 
as Reagan’s assistant floor leader. Shortly 
after the convention he presented, and sub- 
sequently saw adopted, his campaign strat- 
egy for the Southern States. 

Mr. Atwater is a graduate of Newberry 
College and hoids a master’s degree from 
the University of South Carolina. This 
month the United States Jaycees recognized 
him as one of the Ten Outstanding Young 
Men of America for 1982. 


Third United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea 





Statement by the President. 
January 29, 1982 





The world’s oceans are vital to the United 
States and other nations in diverse ways. 
They represent waterways and airways es- 
sential to preserving the peace and to trade 
and commerce, are major sources for meet- 
ing increasing world food and energy de- 
mands, and promise further resource poten- 
tial. They are a frontier for expanding scien- 
tific research and knowledge, a fundamen- 
tal part of the global environmental bal- 
ance, and a great source of beauty, awe, 
and pleasure for mankind. 

Developing international agreement for 
this vast ocean space, covering over half of 
the Earth’s surface, has been a major chal- 
lenge confronting the international commu- 
nity. Since 1973 scores of nations have been 
actively engaged in the arduous task of de- 
veloping a comprehensive treaty for the 
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world’s oceans at the Third United Nations 
Conference on Law of the Sea. The United 
States has been a major participant in this 
process. 

Serious questions had been raised in the 
United States about parts of the draft con- 
vention, and, last March, I announced that 
my administration would undertake a thor- 
ough review of the current draft and the 
degree to which it met United States inter- 
ests in the navigation, overflight, fisheries, 
environmental, deep seabed mining, and 
other areas covered by that convention. We 
recognize that the last two sessions of the 
Conference have been difficult, pending 
the completion of our review. At the same 
time, we consider it important that a Law 
of the Sea treaty be such that the United 
States can join in and support it. Our 
review has concluded that while most pro- 
visions of the draft convention are accept- 
able and consistent with United States in- 
terests, some major elements of the deep 
seabed mining regime are not acceptable. 

I am announcing today that the United 
States will return to those negotiations and 
work with other countries to achieve an ac- 
ceptable treaty. In the deep seabed mining 
area, we will seek changes necessary to cor- 
rect those unacceptable elements and to 
achieve the goal of a treaty that: 

—will not deter development of any deep 
seabed mineral resources to meet na- 
tional and world demand; 

—will assure national access to these re- 
sources by current and future qualified 
entities to enhance U.S. security of 
supply, to avoid monopolization of the 
resources by the operating arm of the 
International Authority, and to promote 
the economic development of the re- 
sources; 

—will provide a decisionmaking role in 
the deep seabed regime that fairly re- 
flects and effectively protects the politi- 
cal and economic interests and financial 
contributions of participating states; 

—will not allow for amendments to come 
into force without approval of the par- 
ticipating states, including in our case 
the advice and consent of the Senate; 

—will not set other undesirable prece- 
dents for international organizations; 
and 


—will be likely to receive the advice and 
consent of the Senate. In this regard, 
the convention should not contain pro- 
visions for the mandatory transfer of 
private technology and participation by 
and funding for national liberation 
movements. 

The United States remains committed to 
the multilateral treaty process for reaching 
agreement on Law of the Sea. If working 
together at the Conference we can find 
ways to fulfill these key objectives, my ad- 
ministration will support ratification. 

I have instructed the Secretary of State 
and my Special Representative for the Law 
of the Sea Conference, in coordination with 
other responsible agencies, to embark im- 
mediately on the necessary consultations 
with other countries and to undertake fur- 
ther preparations for our participation in 
the Conference. 


Cabinet Council on Legal Policy 





Announcement of the Creation of the 
Council. January 29, 1982 





The President today announced creation 
of the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 
This addition to the five existing Cabinet 
Councils will be chaired by the Attorney 
General. It will review matters pertaining 
to interdepartmental aspects of narcotics 
control, drug abuse prevention and treat- 
ment, civil rights, immigration, and other 
similar interagency policy matters. Initially, 
the Council will focus upon narcotics en- 
forcement and immigration and refugee 
policy. 

The Cabinet Council’s deliberations will 
not include matters such as civil or criminal 
litigation or the rendering of legal advice, 
which are the responsibility of the Attorney 
General. 

In addition to the Attorney General, also 
serving on the Council will be the Secretar- 
ies of State, Treasury, Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Hous- 
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ing and Urban Development, Transporta- 
tion; the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; and the Chairman of the 
Administrative Conference. Serving in an 
ex officio capacity will be the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Counsellor to the President, the 
Assistant to the President and Chief of Staff, 
the Assistant to the President for Policy De- 
velopment, and the Legal Counsel to the 
President. 

Other departments will be invited to par- 
ticipate when appropriate. A Cabinet 
member may attend meetings of the Cabi- 
net Council on Legal Policy if the items 
under discussion are of interest. When the 
situation warrants, other agency heads will 
be invited to participate. 


Lidiya and Augustina Vashchenko 





Message to the Hunger Strikers in the 
United States Embassy in Moscow. 
January 29, 1982 





Dear Augustina and Lidiya: 

I want you to know of my deep personal 
concern for your health and your lives, 
which now are placed in extreme jeopardy 
by the hunger strike you have undertaken. 
My distress is shared by your many other 
friends and well-wishers here in the United 
States and elsewhere throughout the world, 
who join me in urging you to abandon this 
course before it is too late. 

Please understand that you and the other 
members of the Vashchenko and Chmykha- 
lov families are not alone as you pursue 
your brave and determined effort for emi- 
gration. Those who work on your behalf, 
and I have long counted myself among 
them, are many, and their efforts are un- 
flagging. 

Since becoming President, I have direct- 
ed my Administration to do everything pos- 
sible to assist you in reaching your goal. We 
have been in touch with Soviet officials at 
high levels to seek resolution of this ques- 
tion. I remain committed to seeking your 
emigration, as well as that of the other 
members of your family and the Chmykha- 
lov family. I am determined to continue our 
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efforts, and am hopeful that a solution can 
be found. 

I ask you not to lose faith but to take 
heart from the sincere commitment of your 
many supporters. I urge you to abandon 
your hunger strike, and to continue your 
courageous course, a struggle that is an in- 
spiration to all who value religious freedom 
and individual human rights. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 24 

The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


January 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., of 

Maryland; 

—a group of small business owner-opera- 

tors. 

The President asked the Congress to con- 
sider a request for additional appropriation 
language for the fiscal year 1982 for the 
Department of Agriculture. 


January 26 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican congressional leaders; 
—the Cabinet, for a luncheon meeting on 
the State of the Union address. 


January 27 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina and members of the Clemson 
football team. 





January 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Mayor Margaret Hance of Phoenix, 
Ariz.; 

—a group of black Republican leaders; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs; 

—Ephraim Evron, who is leaving his post 
as Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States and returning to Israel, for a 
farewell visit; 

—the National Security Council; 

—representatives of the National Confer- 
ence of Republican Mayors and Local 
Elected Officials; 

—members of the Special Medical Advi- 
sory Group of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


January 29 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Juan Antonio Samaranch, president of 
the International Olympic Committee, 
and Peter V. Ueberroth, president of 
the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 
Committee; 

—John Jacob, president of the National 
Urban League; 

—Senator John G. Tower of Texas. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a report on the Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries’ communique of September 1981. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Europe in June to 
participate in meetings with other heads of 
government and for an audience with His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II. Mrs. Reagan 
will accompany the President. The Presi- 
dent will travel to Versailles at the invita- 
tion of President Mitterrand to attend the 
Economic Summit on June 4-6. In addition 
to the President and President Mitterrand, 
there will be heads of government or state 
from Canada, Italy, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Japan, and the United Kingdom, 
as well as the President of the Commission 
of the European Community. The summit 
representatives will come together primar- 
ily to discuss shared economic concerns. 
The President will then visit Rome on June 
7 at the invitation of the Italian Govern- 
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ment. He will have an audience with His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II. The trip will 
conclude with the President’s attendance at 
a NATO Summit. President Reagan views 
this meeting as an opportunity for the 
North Atlantic Alliance to shape its re- 
sponse to this decade’s challenges. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 25 


Eugene F. Lynch, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, vice Charles B. Renfrew, resigned. 


Submitted January 26 


Leroy J. Contie, Jr., 

of Ohio, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Sixth Circuit, vice Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, retired. 


Elizabeth A. Kovachevich, 

of Florida, to be United States District 
Judge for the Middle District of Florida, 
vice George C. Young, retired. 


Julio Gonzales, 

of California, to be United States Marshal 
for the Central District of California for the 
term of 4 years, vice Louis G. Villaescusa, 
retired. 


Richard L. Cox, 

of Florida, to be United States Marshal for 
the Middle District of Florida for the term 
of 4 years, vice George R. Grosse, resigned. 


Carlos C. Cruz, 

of Florida, to be United States Marshal for 
the Southern District of Florida for the 
term of 4 years, vice Donald D. Forsht, 
term expired. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted January 26—Continued 

M. Clifton Nettles III, 

of Georgia, to be United States Marshal for 
the Southern District of Georgia for the 
term of 4 years, vice James C. Murphy, Jr., 
term expired. 


Eugene G. Liss, 

of New Jersey, to be United States Marshal 
for the District of New Jersey for the term 
of 4 years, vice Carl E. Hirshman, resigned. 


Rudolph G. Miller, 

of New Mexico, to be United States Marshal 
for the District of New Mexico for the term 
of 4 years, vice Bennie A. Martinez, re- 
signed. 


Gene G. Abdallah, 

of South Dakota, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the District of South Dakota for the 
term of 4 years, vice Edward P. Gribbin, 
term expired. 


Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., 


of the District of Columbia, a Career 


Member of the Senior Foreign Service with 
the personal rank of Career Ambassador, to 
be Deputy Secretary of State, vice William 
P. Clark, resigning. 


Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 

of Florida, a Career Member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, vice Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., resigned. 


Powell Allen Moore, 
of Georgia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Richard Fairbanks, resigned. 


Michael Hayden Armacost, 

of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Philippines. 


Keith Lapham Brown, 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Kingdom of Le- 
sotho. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted January 26—Continued 

Anthony Cecil Eden Quainton, 

of Washington, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Nicaragua. 


Howard Eugene Douglas, 

of Virginia, to be United States Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs and Ambassador at 
Large while serving in this position. 


Maynard W. Glitman, 

of Vermont, for the rank of Ambassador 
while serving as Department of State Rep- 
resentative and Deputy Head of the United 
States Delegation to the Intermediate 
Range Nuclear Force Negotiations. 


Hugh W. Foster, 

of California, to be Alternate Executive Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, vice Eugene Jay Finkel, resigned. 


Frederic Arnold Eidsness, Jr., 

of Colorado, to be an Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, vice Eckardt C. Beck, resigned. 


Cathie A. Shattuck, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for 
the term expiring July 1, 1985, vice Ethel 
Bent Walsh, term expired, to which office 
she was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 


Joan D. Aikens, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Federal Election Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring April 30, 
1983, vice Vernon M. Thomson, to which 
office she was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 


Lee Ann Elliott, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Federal 
Election Commission for a term expiring 
April 30, 1987, vice Joan D. Aikens, term 
expired, to which office she was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 





Nominations—Continued 

Submitted January 26—Continued 

Danny Lee McDonald, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Feder- 
al Election Commission for a term expiring 
April 30, 1987, vice Robert O. Tiernan, 
term expired, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 


J. J. Simmons III, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1985, vice Thomas A. Trantum, resigned. 


Herbert E. Ellingwood, 

of California, to be a member of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring March 1, 1986, vice 
Ruth T. Prokop, resigned, to which office 


he was appointed during the last recess of 


the Senate. 


Herbert E. Ellingwood, 

of California, to be Chairman of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board, vice Ruth T. 
Prokop, resigned, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


William J. Bennett, 

of North Carolina, to be Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
for a term of 4 years, vice Joseph D. Duffey, 
term expired, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the iast recess of the Senate. 


John W. Crutcher, 
of Virginia, to be a Commissioner of the 
Postal Rate Commission for the term expir- 
ing October 16, 1986, vice Clyde S. 
DuPont, resigned. 


Withdrawn January 26 


Robert N. Smith, 

of Ohio, to be an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, vice John Howard Moxley III, re- 
signed, which was sent to the Senate on 
September 4, 1981. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted January 28 


Fred J. Eckert, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Fiji, and to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Kiribati, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Tonga, and Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Tuvalu. 


Robert B. Krupansky, 

of Ohio, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Sixth Circuit, vice Paul C. Weick, 
retired. 


James L. George, 


of Maryland, to be an Assistant Director of 
the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, vice Charles N. Van 
Doren, resigned. 


Norman Terrell, 
of California, to be an Assistant Director of 
the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, vice Thomas D. 
Davies, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released January 26 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Republican congressional leaders—by 
Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., and House Minority Leader Robert H. 
Michel 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released January 26—Continued 
Advance text: 

The State of the Union Address 


Fact sheet: 
The State of the Union Address 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s federalism initiative 


Released January 27 


Announcement: 

Appointment of Robert J. Myers as Execu- 
tive Director of the National Commission 
on Social Security Reform 


Fact sheet: 
Federalism initiative 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the State of the Union 
Address and the President’s federalism ini- 
tiative—by Counsellor to the President 


Edwin Meese III, Secretary of the Treasury 


Donald T. Regan, David A. Stockman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and William P. Clark, Deputy Sec- 
retary of State and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs 


Checklist—Continued 
Released January 28 


Statement: 
Rescue of Brig. Gen. James Dozier from his 
Red brigades kidnapers—by Mr. Clark 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s federalism 
initiative—by Mayors Margaret Hance of 
Phoenix, Ariz., James Inhofe of Tulsa, Okla., 
and Richard Carver of Peoria, IIl. 


Released January 29 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John R. Gibson to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit 


Fact sheet: 
U.S. participation in the Third United Na- 
tions Conference on the Law of the Sea 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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